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VoLuME V 


Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
—As You Lixe Ir 
“<D 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 

ad 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CaRNEGIE 





The Carnecre MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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BON JOUR, AMBASSADOR MELLON! 


Pittsburgh's first citizen, a trustee of the Car- 
negie Institute, vice president of its Library board, 
chairman of its finance committee; first and largest 
subscriber to every fund that has human welfare 
at its base; promoter of every useful and enduring 
work of spiritual or physical import; a patron in 
art, science, letters, and education at Pittsburgh 
far beyond the achievements of Lorenzo de Medici 
at Florence, Andrew W. Mellon has been appointed 
American ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
Mr. Mellon's work as Secretary of the Treasury 
is the solid and substantial performance of the 
greatest financier of his time. The whirlwind 
that ravaged the world was not of his creation— 
his counsel would have furnished protection if we 
had but heeded it! And now we send him to 
England, a noble gentleman of the old school, 
penerrene the highest traditions of our diplomatic 

istory, chivalrous, wise, learned, and clothed in 
the mighty eloquence of silence. 


THOSE CRUDE NEW YORKERS 


The Pittsburgh Bulletin-Index which, under 
the sprightly direction of Reed McRoberts, is 
dramatizing social life in Pittsburgh each week 
into a veritable comédie humaine, admonishes 
New York people that Andrew Carnegie’s name 
must be pronounced with the accent on the second 
syllable. It is a curious fact that Mr. McRoberts 
has discovered—that New Yorkers habitually 
speak of Car’negie when, of course, Mr. Carnegie 
himself gave the name its correct accent, Carneg’ie. 


THROUGH YALE IN THIRTY MINUTES 


Dear CARNEGIE: 
The little Magazine is a gem. 
Yale man’s work. Best of luck! 
—SouTHARD Hay 


It looks like a 


NEW BOOKS WANTED 


The cut in the appropriation by the City Govern- 
ment for the operation of the Carnegie Library, 
made necessary by prevailing conditions, has 
seriously reduced the funds available for the pur- 
chase of books. Therefore, when the family 
has finished reading the current books—fiction 
and general works—won’t you send them to Di- 
rector Munn’s office? 


NEW EXIT FROM THE LECTURE HALL 


In the future the audiences attending the evening 
lectures in the Lecture hall at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute will make their exit through the Museum 
onto Forbes Street, and not through the Schenley 
Park doors. Heretofore the Forbes Street doors 
have been closed at ten oclock, but they will now 
be kept open for these lecture exits, regardless 
of the hour. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON—OF PITTSBURGH! 


n 1749 George II granted to the Ohio 

Company 500,000 acres of land to the 
west and northwest of the Virginia 
coast, which those Virginians who 
were sufficiently reckless of their lives 
might exploit and settle as they saw 
fit. Thereby arose many an indefinite 
boundary, followed by many a bitter- 
end struggle to determine whose rights 
were to be respected—Indian, Eng- 
lish, or French—each of 
whom had his inalienable 
claims. Thus it was that 
Virginia considered her 
territory to extend as 
far as Erie, taking in 
a good section on 
the west of our 
present Common- 
wealth of Penn- 
sylvania. This 
corridor of land was 
destined to be the 
scene of much dis- 
ute, both by pen and 
i sword, before a last- 
ing settlement was made. 
As a result Pittsburgh and its 


environs loom large in the GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By JoHn TRUMBULL 


history of that pioneer period. 
Virginia finally succeeded in establish- 
ing herself and her rule here, for we 
find records that in 1775 courts of law 
set up by the governor of Virginia and 
maintained by that State were held in 
Pittsburgh for West Augusta County; 
this county to be split about a year 
later into three others—Yohogania, 
Ohio, and Monongahela. 

But before all this could happen, 
there had to be much bloodshed and 
history-making. And of all the names 
that figured in the English cause, Pitts- 
burgh and Western Pennsylvania have 
reason to know the name of George 
Washington best. At this time when 
on every hand we are refreshing our 
minds with the great American epic 
of Washington it will perhaps be of 
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especial local interest to review the 
occasions and varied missions which 
brought him to our vicinity. Not once 
but seven times he came, the records of 
which permit us to feel that the Wash- 
ington tradition is really a part of us. 
To trace these seven trips makes glow- 
ing reading, with names at every turn 
familiar to us by perpetuation. We 
have streets named Forbes, Gist, 
and Stanwix; we have country 
clubs called Nemacolin and 
Shannopin; we have a 
Boy Scout camp known 
as Guyasuta; we 
have the counties of 
Armstrong, Craw- 
ford, and Venango 
near us; and on 
every side we are 
surrounded by such 
towns as Kittanning, 
Aliquippa, Bouquet, 
Braddock—all of 
which as names were 
once as familiar to Wash- 
ington as they are to native 
Pittsburghers today. 
Washington's first trip to 
Pittsburgh was in 1753, when 
he was just twenty-one, as the bearer 
of a message from Governor Dinwiddie 
of Virginia. At this time his back- 
ground was that of a surveyor and 
adjutant-general of the Virginia militia. 
With an eye for geography and the mind 
of a soldier he was sent to the farthest 
French post, Fort Le Boeuf (Water- 
ford), commanded by Legardeur de la 
St. Pierre, carrying tidings from his 
governor that the French were un- 
desirable guests on English land. This 
news seems to have hurt the feelings 
of the French not at all, for they treated 
the whole idea with extreme noncha- 
lance. Although unsuccessful in its 
immediate task, the trip was a most 
advantageous one for Washington and 
for the English side, as later events were 
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ALLEGHENY 


PLAN OF 
FORT PITT IN 1759 


RIVER-—>.. - 


A. Fort Duquesne B. Stockade Fort, 1758 C. Fort Pict” "D. Stockade, covering French barracks 


so conclusively to prove. For he and 
his worthy guide, Christopher Gist, 
learned much of value concerning this 
wilderness, and more of the ways of the 
Indian—his methods and his tricks. 
Perhaps inspired by the name of Murder- 
ing Town along his route, he took unto 
himself the Indian title of Conoto- 
carious, meaning ‘“‘Devourer of Vil- 
lages,’’ and signed many a note to the 
red men thus. But best of all the in- 
formation he gathered was concerning 
the Land of the Forks (Pittsburgh), 
which he inspected in detail on his way 
to and from Le Boeuf. At that moment 
the site of Logstown (near Ambridge) 
had been recommended by the Ohio 
Company as a strategic point for a fort. 
After seeing it, he wrote in his Journal: 

I spent some time in viewing the rivers and the 
land in the fork, which I think extremely well 
suited for a fort, as it has absolute command of 
both rivers. The former [Allegheny] is a very rapid 
and swift-running water; the other [Monongahela] 
deep and still without any perceptible fall. 


I think it [Logstown] greatly inferior, either for 
defense or advantages—especially the latter. 


Thus Washington chose the site of 
Pittsburgh. 

Physically this was a very miserable 
trip for the two young woodsmen— 
they were harassed by unfriendly natives 
—Guyasuta, the Seneca chief who 
guided them north, was the exception 
—and their traveling was at all times 
full of danger. On their return course 
they had to paddle down to Venango 
(Franklin) in the bitterest weather and 
when they attempted to cross the Alle- 
gheny (the Fortieth Street—Washing- 
ton Crossing—Bridge) on a raft, Wash- 
ington fell in among the whirling ice 
cakes and was rescued by Gist by dint 
of much struggle. But when their 
findings were once reported to Governor 
Dinwiddie, they had the satisfaction of 
seeing their studied recommendations 
put into effect; for in February, 1754, 
a band of English under Ensign Ward 
and Captain Trent came out to build 
a fort at the junction of the Mononga- 
hela and the Allegheny. They were 
interrupted by the French, on April 
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17, who apparently without much 
resistance were able to set up Fort 
Duquesne, under Contrecoeur, in honor 
of the governor of Canada. 

Having suggested this fort at the 
Forks, Washington was to have no rest 
until he saw his plan accomplished to 
the satisfaction of his governor. His 
second trip to this locality followed 
close on the first—this time on order 
from the King in council to capture 
Fort Duquesne. At twenty-two he 
was commander-in-chief of his own 
expedition. Encamping his force at 
Laurel Ridge, he set up a stronghold at 
Great Meadows (Uniontown) in July, 
1754, and called it, ironically enough, 
‘‘Necessity.’’ Here he was informed by 
Gist that an advance party of French 
were on their way to meet him. This 
attack he anticipated and their leader 
Jumonville was killed—the justice of 
whose death is still an arguable case 
to this day. The French were enraged 
at this news and lost no time in arriv- 
ing at Great Meadows with superior 
forces, led by Jumonville’s avenging 
brother, De Villiers. Attacking on 
July 3 from the encircling hills, the 


French had the advantage both in 
numbers and in protection. One day's 
good fighting seemed to have been 
enough to inspire a truce, proposed by 


De Villiers. Washington was per- 
mitted to withdraw his troops honor- 
ably “‘beating their drums. . . pro- 
tected from insult from Indians or 
French.”’ Short of ammunition and 
provisions, the young commander re- 
treated, making his down-hearted way 
back to Virginia. 

His third trip to Pittsburgh came a 
year later—this time with Braddock in 
1755. All Virginia was now aroused 
at the state of affairs in the Ohio Valley. 
The governors of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania appealed to the mother country 
for help, and Major General Edward 
Braddock, with two British regiments, 
was sent from England. To these were 
added the enlisted Colonials, with 
George Washington commanding them. 
It was firmly believed that these re- 


doubtable forces would easily take Fort 
Duquesne! At the mouth of Turtle 
Creek, Indian scouts warned Braddock 
of a surprise attack planned by the 
French when he would attempt to 
cross the Monongahela. Instead, the 
clash came eight miles from the fort, 
as they were entering a forest—the 
Battle of Braddock’s Field (about the 
present site of the Edgar Thompson 
Steel Works). Washington knew Indian 
warfare, so cleverly imitated by the 
French, but Braddock was completely 
ignorant of such tactics. Making ej in 
bravery what he woefully lacked in 
discretion, Braddock had four horses 
shot beneath him, and four bullets 
pierced his uniform. Mortally wounded 
and his men hopeless before the sniping 
Indians and French, Braddock retreated 
while he gave commands from his litter. 
Washington he ordered to withdraw to 
Great Meadows, where reinforcements 
were quartered, but the English colonel 
there promptly took flight on hearin 

of the defeat. Thus the frontier was left 
unprotected and the French rights to the 
Great Mississippi Valley stood un- 
challenged. 

That these repeated failures did not 
reflect to the discredit of Washington 
is proved by the fact that he was once 
more ordered back to the scene of action. 
In 1758 he had his fourth experience in 
this troublesome district—on this oc- 
casion under General John Forbes, a 
fine fighting Scot, who came over from 
England on instruction from Pitt, the 
new prime minister. Slowly the Eng- 
lish were learning more about pro- 
vincial fighting. Well equipped and 
organized, and with the native officers 
for the first time rating equally with the 
British, they were to meet with real 
success at last. Colonel Bouquet was 
second in command and Washington 
had under him the enlisted troops from 
Virginia, Maryland, and North Caro- 
lina. With Fort Duquesne as the ob- 
jective, they reached Raystown early 
in June, set up a fort there, and called 
it Bedford in compliment to the Duke 
of Bedford. Here the question of route 
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arose and Washington argued for the 
old Braddock trail, but Bouquet and 
Colonel Armstrong, in charge of the 
Pennsylvania troops, held out for a new 
route and so they set to making a fresh 
path through the mountains. An Eng- 
lish reconnoitering party, under Major 
Grant, met with defeat about a mile 
from Fort Duquesne (on the site of our 
present County Courthouse), and this 
encouraged the French to advance to 
Bedford to meet the enemy, only to be 
severely repulsed. Forbes then led his 
men as far as Loyalhanna Creek (near 
Ligonier) and was considering setting 
up winter quarters there when Indian 
runners brought word that the French 
defense of the fort had been lessened. 
Washington with his thorough know!l- 
edge of the country was sent ahead to 
open the road. While they were pre- 
paring to attack, news came that a 
cloud of smoke was hanging over the 
fort and the river, and the next morning 
the English marched into the abandoned 
and burning fortification. On Novem- 
ber 26, 1758, this fort of hectic fortune 
became Fort Pitt, to be rebuilt later by 
General Stanwix. 


This ended Washington's journeys to 
Pittsburgh as a soldier, but he returned 


in another guise later. By 1770 Wash- 
ington had become a land owner of dis- 
tinction and he was very much devoted 
to the management of his many proper- 
ties. In that year he came out to Pitts- 
burgh in company with a merge 
friend, Colonel William Crawford, 
view and locate lands on the Ohio ee 
himself and his friends, who had been 
promised 2,000 acres on the east side of 
the Ohio by His Majesty’s council. 
This inspection trip was entirely at 
Washington's expense and it was due 
solely to him that these lands were 
properly located and rightfully ap- 
portioned. Washington left a record 
of this trip in a description: 


We lodged in what is called the town, distant 
about three hundred yards from the fort, at one 
Mr. Semple’s {corner of Water and Ferry Streets], 
who keeps a very good house of public entertain- 
ment. 


Still interested in his land grants, 
Washington returned to the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh for the sixth time in 1784. 
He had two purposes in coming—one 
was to look over his holdings which 
by this time were quite impressive in 
size, some fifty thousand acres in all; 
and the other was to consider connect- 
ing the Virginian rivers with some 
branch of the Ohio so that his State 
might compete with the transportation 
of New York and Pennsylvania. The 
old Washington mill at Perryopolis, 
now much in need of restoration, is 
familiar to many as a landmark of the 
Washington properties in this part of 
the country. 

Thus we see Washington's life woven 
into the fabric of the early days of 
Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania 
so strongly that the associations can 
never be forgotten. He was no myth 
to the Pittsburghers of his day—no prig 
in satin raiment and powdered wig; he 
was, instead, very much of a reality—a 
young fighting man, six feet three in 
height, moved by the rage of battle, 
the chief actor on the stage at Pitts- 
burgh, where two mighty empires 
fought for the new continent; and 
Washington won it for England, only 
to make it free in the later Revolution. 

Even when Washington was Presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh called for his atten- 
tion, and called for it loudly. In 1794 
he made what might be termed his 
seventh visit. Although he did not 
actually enter the city this time, he 
was certainly headed in that direction 
when as commander-in-chief he led the 
militia by way of Reading, Harrisburg, 
Carlisle, Chambersburg, and Cumber- 
land over the same path he once cleared 
on his way to join General Forbes. 
The Whiskey Rebellion in the excise- 
hating counties of Fayette, Westmore- 
land, Washington, and Allegheny was 
the cause of this trip, and the President 
of the nation set out to see that the 
Federal Government's commands were 
respected. At Bedford, after having 
worked out the plans of his campaign, 
he sent the army forward while the 
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OLD MILL NEAR PERRYOPOLIS ONCE ON WASHINGTON PROPERTIES 


Water color given to the Carnegie Library in 1905 by W. G. Armor, 
probably the only picture of the mill in existence. 


public business required him to return 
to his capital at Philadelphia, his route 
taking him by way of York and Lan- 
caster over the present Lincoln High- 
way. He must have had a wealth of 
memories as he approached the center 
of so many of his early adventures and 
later triumphs; and he might easily 
have looked ahead to the day when an 
imperial city would arise there to 
acclaim him the First Citizen of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Carnegie Institute is privileged to 
pv two portraits by John Trum- 

ull (1756-1843), American artist, who 
was one of Washington's aides-de-camp 
in the Revolutionary War and an inti- 
mate friend of many years’ standing. 
No artist enjoyed the opportunities of 
studying Washington in the prime of 
his life as did Trumbull. Later, during 
the presidency, he sat many times for 
Trumbull. For instance, the President, 
in his diary, records between February 


12 and July 13, 1790, eleven sittings 
‘for Mr. Trumbull for the purpose of 
drawing my picture.” 

The first portrait, illustrated on the 
cover, is a unique one of Washington. 
It is painted in water colors, on deer- 
skin 103 inches by 123 inches, and is 
signed in bold initials ‘‘J. T.’’ Wash- 
ington faces three quarters toward the 
left. He wears a blue coat lined with 
yellow and a white shirt with a lace 
frill open at the throat. On the back- 
ing of the frame in Trumbull’s own 
handwriting is the inscription, ‘General 
George Washington in early morning 
dress. The only one I made.’’ It is 
quite impossible to decipher the date. 
The picture is valuable for the infor- 
mality of the costume, if for no other 
reason. 

The other portrait, reproduced on 
page 259, is a miniature on ivory, 
23 inches by 2§ inches. Again, Washing- 
ton faces three quarters toward the left. 
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He wears a tricorn hat with ornament 
on the side and is dressed in the uniform 
of a Continental general. It is also 
signed “‘J. T.’’ This miniature is the 
center one framed with eight others of 
similar size depicting: Israel Putnam, 
Anthony Wayne, Nathaniel Green, 
Morgan Lewis, Daniel Morgan, Benja- 
min Franklin, and Horatio Gates. 

These portraits of Washington were 
presented to the Carnegie Institute in 
1923 by the late Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
R. Sullivan, of Pittsburgh. They were 
originally sold with other effects of 
Trumbull at auction in New York City 
and were purchased by Pierce Butler. 
There is a reasonable possibility that 
this particular Pierce Butler (1807- 
1867) was a lawyer of Philadelphia who 
in 1834 married Fanny Kimball, the dis- 
tinguished English actress. They were 
the maternal grandparents of Owen 
Wister. Mr. Butler sold the portraits to 
Frank Bowles, the head of the Bowles 
Antique Shops, who in turn sold them 
to Mr. and Mrs. Edwin R. Sullivan 
in 1899. 

The Carnegie Museum has in the 
DuPuy Collection of Miniatures two 
portraits of Washington by John Trum- 
bull, each one of which is framed with 
a miniature of Mrs. Washington. One 
of these Washingtons is similar in pose, 
attire, and background to the one given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan. 

E.R. A. 


‘“*‘THE DEATH OF LINCOLN”’ 


HROUGH the courtesy of John T. 

McMullen, of Bellevue, the front 
page of the Pittsburg{h] Daily Dispatch 
or Sunday, April 17, 1865, is on view 
in the Pennsylvania Room of the 
Reference Department of the Carnegie 
Library and can be seen there for the 
rest of the month. 

The importance of this page lies in the 
fact that it carries the announcement of 
the death of President Lincoln. Prob- 
ably six of the seven columns are de- 
voted to special dispatches from Wash- 
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ington concerning some phase of the 
assassination: the dying moments of the 
President, the movements and arrest of 
Booth, the shooting and condition of 
Secretary Seward, the mourning orders 
to the Navy, the inauguration of Vice 
President Johnson, and many other at- 
tendant incidents. The back of this 
sheet presents the reactions of Pitts- 
burgh to the shock and the complete 
text of several mourning sermons de- 
livered here. 

Not only is the sheet of rare interest 
to the student of Lincoln but also to 
the student of the newspaper. Evidently 
the shrieking streamer headline was 
still unknown at that time, for single- 
column display lines alone suffice— 
even on this colossal news occasion. 
The heavy mourning borders outlining 
each column were typical of the times, 
and the typographer of today will pause 
to wonder at the diversity of type faces 
used in a single item; no less than 
ten different lines of display type head 
the column dealing with the assassina- 
tion, which is superimposed by the one 
word EXTRA! in letters less than half 
an inch high—evidently the loudest 
that could be employed in 1865. 


DRAWINGS BY 
CHILDE HASSAM 


netenee with the annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh the Carnegie Institute is pre- 
senting in an adjoining gallery twenty- 
four drawings by Childe Hassam. These 
are owned by the Department of Fine 
Arts, having been purchased for the 
permanent collection of drawings in 
1907. 

Few artists are more skilled with 
brush, crayon, pencil, or pastel than 
Childe Hassam. Many of the drawings 
are sketches made at Newport, Cos Cob, 
or Gloucester. They are scenes which 
Mr. Hassam has made familiar in his 
etchings. The drawings will remain on 
the walls until March 11. 
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THE 1932 EXHIBITION OF THE 
ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 


By MarceLtta RopANGE CoMEs 


[Ralph Adams Cram says that to the late John T. Comes church architecture in America chiefly 
owes its glorious renaissance. With such a brilliant heritage behind her, his daughter has set out 
early in life to create her own traditions in the sister art of painting. Miss Comes’ training was begun 
in the College of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute of Technology and was continued abroad, studying 
in Bologna—where she was one of the first Pittsburghers to paint under Romagnoli—the British Acad- 
emy in Rome, in Florence—where she gained the friendship of Carena—in Perugia, and in London. 
She has but lately returned from a summer in the international art colony in Anticoli, near Tivoli, the 
meeting place of such American moderns as Edward Bruce, Maurice Sterne, Guy Péne du Bois, and 
George Biddle. Miss Comes first exhibited four oils with the Associated Artists in 1929, one of which 
took the Art Society Prize. She has been represented each year since, and this year she has had three 


paintings accepted, as well as a sketch of Carena and a water color. | 


Mucu has been 
said of the 
American artist 
who studies in 
European cities, 
catches his in- 
spiration from 
European mas- 
ters, and selects 
his subjects to 
paint from Euro- 
pean country- 
sides. But there 
is today a naissance in things American 
—art students are encouraged to study 
here, to distill the essence of the Ameri- 
can scene; patrons of art are urged to 
aid, discriminately, American talent to 
express American life. Gone are the 
days when an artist just because of the 
visa of France on his passport or of the 


flavor of something French in his work | 


can be assured of success in this country. 

This wave of Americana has brought 
home many a wandering artstudent who 
formerly preferred the left bank to 
Greenwich Village. The foundation, 
the raison d’étre, of the new movement 
lies, I believe, in the fact that Ameri- 
cans have at last tired of aping other 
nations and have decided at last to be 
and to express themselves. The current 
exhibition of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh is highly expressive of this 
tendency. There has never been a Pitts- 
burgh show, to my mind, in which 


fewer echoes of the International have 
appeared. In this twenty-second annual 
exhibit there are a great number of 
significant scenes which can be observed 
any day in any one of our American 
cities. Some of them retain a sense of 
locality that is striking because of the 
freshness, the naiveté of the individual 
viewpoint. There are Pittsburgh scenes 
that have discarded the traditional 
smokestacks and yet have suggested the 
hum and variety of Pittsburgh life. 
Take for example Sam Rosenberg’s two 
canvases, ‘‘November, Pittsburgh’’ and 
‘‘Man-made Desert,’’ Sam Filner’s 
“Brady Street Blues,’” and John Kane’s 
‘Panther Hollow."’ We feel that these 
artists have dug under the surface and 
found the soul of our city. 

So self-evident is the value of a local 
art exhibit that any statement regard- 
ing it must suggest a truism. But be- 
cause of this very obviousness, un- 
questioned statements are too often 
dismissed as unimportant and their 
value is too often overlooked. Perhaps 
the supreme merit of a local art show is 
the stimulation it provides for the 
young artist to express himself freely 
and without compromise. Too often 
under the compulsion of procuring a 
commission—and artists must live—he 
feels obligated to cater or to imitate: 
those supreme sins in the category of 
the Don'ts in Porter Garnett’s ad- 
mirable treatise, ‘“‘What Is It?’’ which 
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MEXICAN MARKET AT NIGHT 
By Ricnarp Crist 


First Honor and Prize Award ($150 


should be near every artist's elbow. 

Knowing that experienced painters 
will judge his work and will pass on 
his achievements, even if they do not 
honor them, he can attain a more 
healthy perspective in viewing the 
product of his own brush strokes. 
While he realizes that his inner being 
must ever be his most potent judge, he 
can perceive 
where it at times 
might be too 
lenient, or too 
severe, to be 
sublimely fair. 
Thus he learns 
early to see his 
own work im- 
personally and 
dispassionately. 
Often, too, the 
sight of his 
work appearing 
at a disadvan- 
tage when com- 
pared with the 
others admitted, 
will give him a 
burning desire 
to rush back to 


THE LAST SNOWFALL 
By W. F. Voce 
Second Honor and Prize Award ($100) 


the studio to restore his 
ego by working anew 
as hard as possible! Al- 
though prizes to the 
true artist are never an 
end and are often mean- 
ingless, they can be an 
impetus to encourage 
him to further efforts at 
originality, unhampered 
by too many self-doubts 
or financial fetters. 
Added to all this the 
contributor to an ex- 
hibition sees more 
clearly the significance 
of his own individual 
creation. There they 
are, his paintings, hung 
with hundreds of others. 
They cease to be merely 
the expression of the 
world of his own mak- 
ing; they are no longer merely the 
products of his own hopes and aspira- 
tions with which he has labored and 
dreamed for weeks, months, perhaps 
years. They take on that new meaning 


that is gained from being a part of a 


world of thoughts and ideals. The 
artist sees his work in a new light. It 
becomes a medium to express not only 
his own ideas 
but a way to 
communicate 
these ideas to 
others. 

So much the 
art exhibit may 
accomplish for 
the artist. But 
even if the value 
to him were 
negligible, an 
art show would 
be worth spon- 
soring for the 
sake of the pub- 
lic. So far it has 
always been the 
duty of posterity 
to determine the 
value of an 
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artist; it is pos- 
terity which 
may make him 
immortal. The 
public, then, 
should be con- 
sidered. But 
why, we ask, 
can it not be 
trained to recog- 
nize genius be- 
fore genius has 
been dead a score 
of years? If it is 
the layman who 
in the end dis- 
poses of the 
honors, whose 
opinion ulti- 
mately has such 
a stupendous 
force, why are 
we so willing to thrust his judgment 
aside as worthless and invalid? Ad- 
mittedly, the criticism of the man-in- 
the-street is frequently hasty, untutored, 
and faulty, but need it be? Would not 
greater tolerance on the part of the 
artist and the art-seeker aid the situa- 
tion? Is the artist not too often im- 
patient with the apparent deficiencies 
of a layman’s knowledge of art? 

It may be well to remember that in the 
Italian Renaissance patrons had much 
to do with the full flowering of art. The 
fathers of many of these patrons were 
shrewd bourgeoisie whose money en- 
abled their sons to indulge their taste for 
things fine and beautiful. Laymen are 
potential patrons, and no artist would 
be ungenerous enough to deny that dis- 
criminating and understanding patron- 
age is a distinct benefit to art. As for the 
public’s attitude toward the art which 
it does not understand, muchcan be said. 
If only we could be tolerant of what we 
do not understand; if we could but be 
humble in the face of knowledge! 

But there is no point in decrying 
human nature. The public is right in 
asking that a painting should “‘mean 
something.’ For it has been taught to 
think that is the artist’s way of stating 


LUNCHEON IS SERVED 
By Roy Hitton 
One of the Winning Group of Oils—Carnegie 
Institute Prize ($250) 


what he believes 
—that art must 
reflect intellect 
and emotion. 
The point of 
difference or 
misunderstand- 
ing is the use to 
which the artist 
puts his ma- 
terial. The pub- 
lic, as: a -rule, 
asks for the 
readily recog- 
nizable and er- 
roneously ex- 
pects modern 
art to follow in 
this pattern. It 
is unfamiliar 
with the theory 
that? art: is 
reality, not actuality; and that the 
artist may, for instance, to reduce a 
scene to its spiritual quality alone, 
distort the physical properties of that 
scene. The average person does not 


concern himself with the theory of the 
even though he appreci- 


caricaturist 


AGE DREAMS 


By Louisz PersHinG 
Third Honor and Prize Award ($50) 
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WINTER SHADOWS 
By Orro NeBEL 


Camilla Robb Russell Water-color Prize ($25) 


ates and is amused by the caricature 
which allows the artist to accentuate 
an individual characteristic beyond the 
limits of actuality. Anyone can per- 
ceive that the artist has captured the 
essence of that person’s character. And 
that is art, even though it is not actu- 
ality. But the usual person demands 
actuality because he understands it, and 
in gaining his desire, he loses the soul 
of art, which is truth. He must bear in 
mind at the same time 

that too great technical 

skill often destroys gen- 

uinely deep feeling at the 

expense of artistic hon- 

esty. He is obliged to 

recognize that the over- 

whelming predominance 

of pictures painted in the 

modern manner indicates 

something of which he 

should be conscious and 

informed. He will try to 

understand the meaning 

of what seems to him 

at first unintelligible. He 

will come to perceive, if 

he brings an alert intelli- 

gence with him, that at 

times artists do not in- 

tend to paint a face as the 

layman sees it; their only 


purpose is to reveal the 
subject’s character. So, in 
time, the artist will come 
to be judged by his own 
intention and not by the 
arbitrary rules which 
governed academic paint- 
ers of another day. 

By frequenting an art 
show—be it local or in- 
ternational—the layman 
becomes familiar with the 
work of various painters, 
and by following their 
progress, he learns to 
train his critical and ap- 
preciative faculties. By 
such contact he will learn 
that art must have more 
than ‘‘sweetness’’; it must 
have “‘light.’’ And the artist, on the 
other hand, may realize that ‘‘sweet- 
ness’’ need not be sentimentality. But 
for both, an art exhibition has in- 
calculable value. 

It may be of interest to the public to 
know the method by which pictures 
are selected for admission and honors. 
The directors of the Association select 
eight or ten well-known American 
artists, representative of both modern 


MODELS OF THE ARTIST 
By Mivan Petrovits 
Ida Smith Memorial Prize ($100) 
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and conservative schools, 
and present these names 
to the members of the 
Association for vote. The 
three receiving the largest 
number of votes are then 
invited to act as the Jury 
of Selection and Award. 
This seems to be an ex- 
ceedingly fair way of 
choosing a jury, and the 
result is that every mem- 
ber has the satisfaction of 
having had a part in 
saying who shall criticize 
his work. 

Perhaps because of 
Pittsburgh’s proximity to 
New York and the high 
standard of its local art 
shows, the Associated 
Artists here have never 
had any difficulty in getting artists of 
national reputation to serve on their 
jury. We can consider it an honor that 
they consent to come to Pittsburgh 
without remuneration, solely in the 
worthy cause of art. 

This year the jury included Charles 
Burchfield and Ernest Lawson, both of 
New York City; and Henry Keller, of 





A FAIR MANSION 
By Auice Jupson 


Pittsburgh School of Design Prize ($25) 
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HILLS OF PITTSBURGH 
By Racugt McCLetianp Sutton 


Art Society of Pittsburgh Prize ($100) 


Cleveland—all names well established 
in Pittsburgh art consciousness through 
the Carnegie Internationals. 

Mr. Keller, dean of Cleveland artists, 
at the dinner given by the Association 
members to the jury, set forth the belief 
that America would be the cradle of 
the arts in the future. He recalled that 
as a boy Munich was the art center of 
the world; next all eyes 
were turned toward the 
Paris ateliers; and now 
the time is approaching 
when the Old World will 
be looking to the New 
for its art. 

Mr. Burchfield said he 
was so charmed with the 
beauty of Pittsburgh that 
he could not understand 
why local artists do not 
find inspiration in it more 
frequently. Only by 
painting our own life and 
our own land, he con- 
tended, can we arrive at 
a true American art. 

The Twenty-second Ex- 
hibition of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh will 
be shown until March 12. 
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THE UNSHACKLED PAINTER 


By Homer Saint-GAUDENS 


Director of Fine Arts at the Carnegie Institute 


[Herein Mr. Saint-Gaudens admirably speaks his mind on the need for fearlessness in the artist, the 
will to interpret his art according to his own dictates and impulses. Freedom in art is as necessary to its 


success as freedom in thought is to intellectual achievement. 


The occasion of the address was the 


dinner given by the members of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh in honor of the Jury of Selection 
and Award—Ernest Lawson, Charles Burchfield, and Henry Keller—for the twenty-second annual 
exhibition of local painting, which opened at the Carnegie Institute on February 11.] 


r is a pleasure to greet you here again 
tonight, for the seventh time in my 
career in Pittsburgh, to say a word of 
welcome and a word of encouragement. 

For the word of welcome: “‘Come 
on in.”’ 

We in the Carnegie Institute feel 
that we are the other half of you. We 
would wish to have you feel that you 
are the other half of us. 

A delicious English author, Leonard 
Merrick, whom we know little of in 
this country, says somewhere that it 
takes two to make a picture—one to 
paint it and one to hang it. 

That is extraordinarily flattering to 
me. Hitherto, I have thought of my- 
self as an Uncle Podger trying to drive 
unresponsive but necessary picture nails 
in a concrete gallery wall, while the 
public stood around and blamed me for 
pounding my own thumb in my at- 
tempts. 

Now, a literary friend steps up to tell 
me I am really part and parcel of those 
I so admire, in my efforts to hang pic- 
tures and to teach others to hang them. 

In other words, if you will paint the 
pictures, we shall place them on the 
walls. You do your half and we shall 
do ours. 

So to my word of encouragement. 

Keep it up. Stick to it these difficult 
days. For you have one advantage over 
all your fellow citizens. An unkind fate 
and our own internal nameless terror of 
childish spooks has taken so many 
things away from all of us, such 
clothes, heat, light, food, rent. But no 
depression can take from you your art. 


Not long ago a friend of mine was 
watching a little Mexican Indian adorn 
a crockery horse which he was about to 
fire in a kiln. The Indian was painting 
on the rump of the horse certain round 
spots, which in our land are intimately 
associated with leopard hides, but 
which never appear on the skin of a 
beast of burden. 

Said my friend of the practical mind, 

‘Excuse me. The horse is perfect, only 
the spots have nothing to do with 
him.” 

Whereat the Indian looked up from 
his task with a mild, polite astonish- 
ment, “‘But poor very tall white child,” 
he replied, “don't you realize that this 
is my horse?”’ 

He possesses little, does the Indian 
artist. He has one wall open to all 
outdoors, a cool floor of clay, a shrine 
of tin, a straw mat, a few pigs, a handful 
of corn, a shirt and pants, a Mother 
Hubbard for his wife, and nothing at 
all for the kids. He will sit in the midst 
of this—sober, dignified, quite content 
as he turns his pottery vessels and paints 
them with his slender, delicate figures, 
or he will click his loom to weave his 
sarapes, from one end of the cloth to 
the other never laying out a design or 
knowing what is coming next, except 
as his fancy dictates. 

You may enter and sit and eat, or 
drink and forget the fleas, but if you 
wish to purchase his year’s work at ‘the 
time of eating, he would not rise from 
his food on the floor to take the wealth 
of the General Electric. 

If you ask him to make a copy of his 
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wares, he charges you more than for the 
original, for he rightfully says, ‘‘What 
a bore!" 

If you try to buy his output before he 
totes it ten miles down to market on 
his back, he will not sell it to you be- 
cause then he will lose his excuse to 
mingle with the color of the life about 
him. 

He is doing what he does because he 
can smile in doing it. It is only inci- 
dental that a little food may come to 
his hand and an occasional garment to 
nis back. 

You cannot live as the Indian does, 
here in Pittsburgh, not with the ther- 
mometer popping up and down, and the 
light bill overdue. But you can sym- 
pathize with our friend on the other 
side of the Rio Grande as can no one 
else here. And I in my turn can sym- 
pathize with you for sympathizing with 
him. 

Tee; sympathy is all very well,’ 
you may say, ‘‘but the Indian knows 
about his horse. It is the same breed of 
horse that his forebears created time 
out of mind. He has the habit of that 
horse. With our art it is different. We 
do not know what sort of shape art 
hereabouts is going to take next.” 

I grant you that at once. 

In other epochs you as artists would 
have learned from your emotional world 
certain thoughts, codified according to 
arbitrary social rules to attain certain 
relatively few and well-standardized 
goals. 

Today in art, as in everything else, 
you are taught that the converse is true, 
because society now flounders in a sea 
of new needs, new ideas, strange me- 
chanical, social, and emotional ad- 
justments. Society no longer tradi- 
tionalizes, it invents. Society is no 
longer content with simple variations 
of recognized themes. It wishes to 
fathom the unknown. Society has been 
on an emotional rampage; and while it 
realizes that the time has come to think 
it over, it denies any suggestion of re- 
turning to belated imitations of the 
past. 


Now whether you artists are willing 
or no, you share in the outlooking 
opinions, preferences, and delusions of 
this society; for it is these very needs 
and adjustments that have always 
formed and form today the substance of 
art. 

Be satisfied. The chaos of this day 
and generation: is what makes it so 
vitally interesting. In the words of 
Napoleon, you are not descendants, you 
are ancestors. 

Set forth, then, to explore in art as 
your fellow man is exploring in all the 
many fields of activity. 

Yet for all your exploring, do not 
attempt to divorce yourself from your 
public. Realize that you are ultimately 
the servant of that public and not its 
dictator. By that I do not mean you 
should create the magazine-cover type 
of art. It is a feeble-minded public 
which can enjoy such anna! pab- 
ulum. 

Seek out a public that you respect, 
and having decided what that may be, 
endeavor to satisfy it. Then if your 
painting is well and properly suited to 
the needs of the group you desire to 

lease, you are csaneidiie a fortunate 
Cnamatin for our great American 
renaissance, which will flash upon us 
some fine morning when we are least 
aware. 

I, the son of an artist, have been 
brought up with artists. I have been 
lucky enough to witness the artistic 
idea pervading lands and times and 
places. It is the only idea that has 
lifted us above our arboreal friends in 
the zoo. 

It is well to learn plumbing. It is 
well to understand the eccentricities of 
the stock market. But those of you 
here tonight who are honest in your 
playing are the nearest of all men to the 
essence of creation. 

The only thing that has ever counted 
or lasted on this fantastic sphere of ours 
is the decorative expression of our 
sundry imaginative senses, the re- 
sponsibility for which lies in the hands 
of you, the artists. 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


e the cold of the winter night Jason 
was reading aloud to Penelope in the 
glowing warmth of their cottage. The 
book was Tennyson: 


Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere 
I went to rest, 

Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to 

the West. 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising through 

the mellow shade 

Glittering like a swarm of fireflies tangled in 

a silken braid. 

‘Look out the window, Penelope,”’ 
said the Gardener, and you will see what 
Tennyson saw—Orion there—see—with 
his girdle, sword, lion’s skin, and club, 
while there before him, fleeing from his 
approach, are the seven daughters of 
Atlas—the Pleiades.”’ 

‘Who was Orion, Jason, and why did 
all those maidens fear him?’’ 

“He was the son of Neptune—a 
handsome giant and a mighty hunter. 
His father gave him the power of wad- 
ing through the depths of the sea, and 
of walking on its surface."’ 

‘“Imagine—meeting him—when we 
are crossing the Atlantic!” 

‘Well, he was ardent and impulsive, 
and he seems to have addressed himself 
at once to the whole seven of the 
Pleiades. Diana did not like pro- 
miscuous wooing, and one day when 
Orion was walking along on the floor 
of the ocean with only his head above 


the waves, she aimed an arrow at him 
which killed him. Immediately re- 
penting her act, the goddess placed him 
among the stars, in the full vigor of life 
and armed for conquest.”’ 

“But what became of the sisters?”’ 

‘One of them, named Electra, married 
a mortal and lost her chance to become 
a lamp in the sky, and so you can see 
only six of them up there tonight; but 
these six were given immortality and 
placed in the starry heavens, where they 
are now, but always fleeing before 
Orion.”’ 

‘But Jason—why could he not win 
one of them for his bride?”’ 

‘That's where the moral comes in, 
Penelope. He wanted the whole seven 

-I suppose you would call that greed— 
and so he got none.”’ 

‘But isn’t that just a weird tale from 
your Greek mythology?”’ 

‘Not at all, Penelope. You will find 
it in your Bible, where God demands 
of Job: 

Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
or loose the bands of Orion? 


And that great prophet Amos says: 

Seek him that maketh the seven stars and 
Orion. 

‘‘There must have been some truth 
in the story then, Jason.”’ 

“Yes, there is truth in all stories.”’ 
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GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


Wherever a 
few Carnegie 
Tech alumni are 
gathered to- 
gether, they 
form—true to 
their Scotch up- 
bringing—a clan. 
As a result the 
name of Carnegie 
is kept fresh in 
the minds of its 
graduates and its 
fame is spread 
abroad in the land. The Carnegie Clan of 
Erie has been working earnestly for the 
1946 endowment fund in past years and it 
has now raised an additional $50, which 
was sent in by the vice president of the 
organization, Wesley A. Spangenberg, 
member of the engineering class of 1926. 
By the magic of compound interest and 
the gift of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, which promises to double 
every dollar raised by Tech, this sum 
will have a final value of $314.64. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
suffered a severe loss on January 21 in 
the death of Alexander Jay Wurts, first 
member of the faculty to be appointed 
at the Carnegie Technical Schools, 
where he served for more than twenty 
years as head of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering. He worked with 
the late George Westinghouse on the 
development of the Nernst light and 
received the John Scott Medal awarded 
by the Franklin 
Institute of 
Philadelphia for 
two inventions. 
Professor Wurts 
was deeply con- 
cerned with the 
problems that are 
presented to the 
needy student, 
which resulted 
in his establish- 
ing in 1925 by his 
own gift the Stu- 


Westey A. SPANGENBERG 


ALEXANDER Jay Worms 


dent Welfare Fund. This fund applies 
to all students and consists of an out- 
right gift, although the student bene- 
fited may return the amount when he is 
able. For a number of years he has 
also sponsored Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners for students unable 
to go home for the holidays, and in 
1927 he established a fund for this 
purpose. The Institute of Technology 
has just received $1,500, a life-insurance 
policy taken out by Professor Wurts in 
that name, the interest of which is to 
be used to carry on the Student Welfare 
work he so nobly started. In 1946 
this amount will become $4,500, ac- 
cording to the financial settlement to 
be made in that year by the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

With the appearance of this issue, the 
amount recorded in the Garden of Gold 
during the lifetime of the Magazine, 
now nearing the close of its fifth year, 
stands at $906,643, much more than 
half of which, according to the givers, 
has been inspired by the Magazine. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


pe nineteenth annual Pittsburgh 
Salon on Photographic Art, under 
the auspices of the Photographic Sec- 
tion of the Academy of Science and Art, 
will open on the evening of March 19 
in the galleries of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and will be on exhibition until 
April 17. 

The jurors for this year, all American 
pictorial photographers with inter- 
national reputations, are Clare J. Crary, 
of Warren, Pennsylvania; George W. 
Harting, of New York City; and C. B. 
Seifert, of Toledo. They will meet in 
Pittsburgh on February 28 and 29 to 
select the prints for admission. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


No government ought to be without censors; 
and where the press is free, no one ever will. 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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SATURDAY MORNING ART CLASSES 


By Emer A. STEPHAN 
Director of Art of the Pittsburgh Public Schools 


[Royal Cortissoz defines the artist as ‘‘the man who sees beautifully.'’ Mr. Stephan not only ful- 

fills the Cortissoz dictum but adds to it the rare gift of teaching others ‘‘to see beautifully.’’ It is a 
joy to observe him these Saturday mornings in the halls of the Institute communicating his enthusiasm 
and his love of his work to 450 eager children of special ability who have been recommended to him 
by his twelve art supervisors for this extra training Sons 25,186 children in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
rades of the 151 elementary and junior high schools in the city of Pittsburgh. Surrounded by the 
autiful on all sides at the Institute, these boys and girls are taught not so much how to draw but what 
to draw. So an appreciation of art and a cultivation of taste are fostered. This is but one of many 
projects in the advanced art program of our public schools, and is one of a great number of reasons that 
the art progress here is iniearel with such keen interest by educators all over the country. Added to 
the colossal task of directing the art education of young Pittsburgh, Mr. Stephan finds time to do a 


great deal of illustrating and to be choirmaster of the First Baptist Church. | 


Creative ability 
and artistic sensi- 
bility are two of 
the most import- 
ant assets of the 
American people 
today. It is true 
that during the 
pioneer days 
there was no 
leisure time and 
certainly no 


funds to expend 
upon artistic luxuries, but we have now 
reached the point where most people 
not only have leisure time but have 
money to spend upon luxuries of the 


day. It is the aim of art education in 
the public schools today to direct this 
leisure time and to cultivate the taste 
of the masses that their money may be 
spent intelligently and without waste. 
Few of the boys and girls in the public 
schools are going to be specialists in 
mathematics or language or science but 
each and all should be specialists in art 
appreciation so that they may know 
what to do with their leisure time, time 
which may otherwise be misspent. 

This consideration is our background 
ee the art work for the boys 
and girls of our public schools. The 
talented student is carefully directed 
into his proper field of activity. Power 
to Create certainly can be developed to 
a point far beyond that which many 


‘the boy or girl. 


people expect. The talented boy or 
girl has, it is true, this power innately, 
but the seed of creative ability is greatly 
affected by environment. It is the busi- 
ness of art education to foster this innate 
ability so that there is a desire or dis- 
position on the part of the pupil to 
create. Ability will not come out with- 
out cultivation, and the stimulation 
cannot come from within. Therefore 
the child’s talent is stimulated in a 
variety of ways, not too great at the 
beginning, lest his work lose spon- 
taneity. He is directed in such a way 
as to build up for himself certain defi- 
mite criteria. In this manner the 
creative element is encouraged and fixed 
in the child’s mind so that it may func- 
tion as something distinctly his own in 
the future. 

After working on this basis of de- 
veloping a disposition and power to 
create, the next natural step is to de- 
velop a technique in the medium of 
art production that is of most interest to 
But technique itself is 
a creation. No two great painters have 
ever used the same technique; hence the 
‘boundary line between creation and 
technique disappear.’’ In other words, 
we learn technique through creation. 
Technique becomes only the means of 
expression. It is true that only a few 
at the top are able to create great 
things, but every child can create, even 
though it be in a limited sense. 
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BY MARY WEITERHAUSEN (Ace 13) 
Langley Junior High School 


With these considerations in mind let 
us turn to the experiment which we are 
now conducting each Saturday morning 
at the Carnegie Institute. 

It was with a certain fear in his heart 
that the director of art of the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools faced, two years 
ago, twenty-five talented boys and 
girls from the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades of the elementary schools. These 
pupils were selected by the elementary 
art supervisors as the most gifted which 
the public schools offered. They came 
Saturday mornings to the Carnegie 
Institute. Here they were—talents for 
investment, put into the hands of the 
director of art, their teacher. But their 
happy faces, their fearless attitude to- 
ward freedom of self-expression made 
the teacher realize that the potential 
power was in their hands if he had but 
sense enough to let them alone. One 
little boy ten years old came to class 
one rainy morning soaking wet. He 
had walked four miles to the Institute 
without car fare. This was sufficient 
proof that the urge toward this thing 
we call art was undaunted by any ma- 
terial difficulty. 

What was the nature of this work? 


The child determined that. Here was 
a vast museum and galleries of art. 
They were his inspiration, the teacher 
was only a guiding hand to open the 
eyes of the child to the storehouse of art 
motifs which the Carnegie Institute 
contained. The group did much of their 
work in one room but were free to come 
and go over the entire building looking 
for the one thing which interested them 
most on that particular day. As the 
work progressed and was exhibited, the 
demand for admission increased. 

The following year the director of art 
added ten new pupils to his class, which 
looked like a large class when he con- 
sidered that each one needed individual 
instruction. The work progressed; the 
interest was intense; the results as- 
tonishing. Still there were unhappy 
boys and girls who wanted to come to 
the class but who had not been invited. 

Then it was that the director of the 
Educational Department of the Car- 
negie Institute suggested a much larger 
class. The class could work in any 
gallery of the Institute, they could use 
the lecture hall for a classroom. No 
museum or art gallery in the country 
could be more generous in opening its 


BY NICK MAMULA (AGE 12) 
Brashear School 
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doors to the boys and girls of the 
schools. 

So it happened that on the opening 
day of the Saturday-morning art class, 
the teacher faced one hundred and sixty 
boys and girls in the lecture hall, each 
child at least more talented in drawing 
than the average. They represented al- 
most every school building in Pitts- 
burgh. The breathless silence which 
pervaded the room when the teacher 
began to draw for them made his heart 
beat fast. Here they were, potential 
artists of Pittsburgh in the next genera- 
tion, eager, anxious, bubbling over with 
a desire to learn more about the thing 
which was so much a part of their life. 
The teacher drew for them on a large 
blackboard, illustrating his points as 
he talked. He attempted to open the 
great secrets of the joy of self-expres- 
sion. Then he turned them loose in the 
art galleries and the museum. And 
with what results? 

Has the reader ever tried to draw the 
front view of a hippopotamus? Has he 
ever noticed the exquisite hinges on the 
church of St. Gilles? Has he ever spent 
fifteen minutes looking over a collec- 
tion of fifty pictures in a gallery and 
then drawn one perfectly from memory? 


f 


BY FRANCIS BRODY (AGE 13) 
St. Rosalia School 


BY BILLY LIBBY (Ace 11) 
West Liberty School 
Well, these were the astonishing re- 
sults. The child is unafraid, the artist 
is undaunted by any difficulty. 

But there were still disappointed 
hearts among the school boys and girls 
who were denied admission to this class. 
Again the Institute came to the rescue. 
A second class of one hundred and fifty 
was started. This new class was taught 
by the elementary art supervisors, who 
proved by the results that there were 
talented boys and girls who were not 
members of the first class. 

This year the plan grew, the interest 
spread. The teacher faced over four 
hundred pupils in one class in the lec- 
ture hall. Of course the technique of 
teaching so huge a group had to be a 
new one. The procedure is much the 
same each Saturday morning. The 
teacher opens the class by drawing for 
the pupils. Sometimes little is said 
about the drawing. The boys and girls 
simply watch. Then the drawing is 
removed and on a piece of paper the 
child reproduces certain forms or lines 
which the teacher dictates, upon which 
the first drawing was based. This 
takes only a short time, after which the 
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boys and girls either make an original 
drawing based upon the lesson learned 
or are allowed to find and draw from 
some object in the galleries which illus- 
trates the problem of the day. The 
important emphasis is placed upon the 
child’s own creative ability or his power 
to reproduce in his own individual 
technique the object he prefers. 

Here rests the hope for art in America, 
the proof that Pittsburgh is civilized. 
The talented few are always going to 
create for the masses to appreciate. 
Without fostering this desire in the 
hearts of these blessed little children, 
the future artistic production of the 
race may be lost. 

We are looking forward to a time 
when we shall search out and find the 
potential artist. We shall nurture him, 
like the queen bee, on special artistic 
food. We shall provide materially for 
him, see that he gets proper instruction 
and funds if need be, so that a leader in 
this field shall not be lost. We shall 
waken up to our responsibility by pro- 
viding a children’s gallery, with in- 
struction and exhibition rooms where 
the craving for beauty may be satisfied. 
The time will come when the gifted 
child is advised to turn his eyes in the 
direction of his God-given talent and 
when his efforts are encouraged in this 
direction to produce, if possible, but at 
least to open his eyes to the beauty 
round about. Without vision, and 
without art, which is the outward ex- 
pression of vision, a people must perish. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


rn a permanent choice is made of 
an organist and director of music 
at the Carnegie Institute in succession 
to Dr. Charles Heinroth, arrangements 
have been made for recitals for each 
Saturday evening and Sunday afternoon 
at the usual hours. Two organists have 
already been heard—Irvin J. Morgan, 
of Philadelphia, on February 6 and 7; 
and Edwin Arthur Kraft, of Cleveland, 
on February 13 and 14. While the list 


has not yet been completed, the trustees 

have secured assurance that the follow- 

ing men, each a recognized master of 

organ music, will play in Music Hall: 

FEBRUARY 

20 and 21—Henry F. Seibert, official Town Hall 

organist of New York City and 
organist of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church. 


27 and 28—Ernest White, organist of St. James’ 
Church, Philadelphia. 
Marcu 
19 and 20—Rollo Maitland, concert organist, 
Philadelphia. 


26 and 27—Walter Wild, organist of Clinton 
Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. 

APRIL 

2and 3—William E. Zeuch, vice president 
of the Skinner Organ Company, 
Boston. 

9 and 10—Daniel R. Philippi, organist of 
Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis. 


23 and 24—Gordon Balch Nevin, organist of 
First Lutheran Church, Johnstown. 


HONORS FOR 
PORTER GARNETT 


pp Gold Medal of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts has just 
been awarded to Porter Garnett, master 
of the Laboratory Press of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology *‘in recognition 
of his career of usefulness in the graphic 
arts, with particular emphasis on the 
work he has done in the teaching of the 
art of printing and the stimulus he has 
provided for young men going out into 
this work.’’ The presentation took 
place on January 27 in New York City 
in conjunction with an exhibition of 
the work of the Laboratory Press. 
Mr. Garnett has been signally honored 
by being selected with one hundred 
other book printers of the world to 
print an extract from the works of 
Goethe, in commemoration of the 
Goethe anniversary celebration to be 
held in 'cipzig in April. He has also 
received the $100 prize offered by the 
Limited Editions Club for the best 
essay, written in collaboration with 
Francis P. Dill, on ‘“The Ideal Book.”’ 
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HAIL AND FAREWELL! 


By Tuomas S. BAKER 
President of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[The Trustees of the Carnegie Institute were hosts at a dinner given on January 22 at the Pittsburgh 
Golf Club in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Charles Heinroth. After having been organist and director of music 
at the Carnegie Institute for twenty-five years, Dr. Heinroth resigned to take the position of professor 
and head of the department of music at the College of the City of New York. His last two recitals 
brought the attendance at Carnegie Music Hall beyond the two million mark, in addition to uncountable 
millions of radio listeners; and these facts were made the subject of comment in the speeches at the 
dinner. The address given by Dr. Baker so fittingly expressed the feelings of the company, and will so 
accurately reflect the sentiments of the community, that it is printed here in full. | 


_ gentleman about whom I am 

asked to speak this evening is having 

all the satisfaction that could come from 

attending one’s own funeral, without 

any of its discomforts 

or inconveniences. 

Night after night, 

since the announce- 

ment was made that 

he would transfer his 

great talents to New 

York on February 

first, he has listened 

to eulogies such as 

rarely come to a man 

until he has passed 

out of this world. 

Nothing short of 

death or the breaking 

off of an extraordi- 

narily happy relation- 

ship is sufficient to 

stir the public to an 

expression of its ap- 

preciation of those 

whom it respects and admires. 
Pittsburgh has always been ready to 

do honor to Dr. Heinroth, since his 

arrival nearly twenty-five years ago. 

He has held a position here that is 

altogether unique. Other citizens have 

been admired for their abilities, they 

have been respected for their personal 

qualities, but I know of no one who has 

gained the affection of a large public in 

such a high degree as Dr. Heinroth. 

In the quarter as century of his work 

as director of music at the Carnegie 

Institute, nearly two million hearers 

have listened to his beautiful concerts 


CHARLES HEINROTH 


and his inspiring lectures. They have 
gone away from the Music Hall filled 
with wonder at his masterly technique 
and his rare musical insight. They 
have felt a glow of 
happiness which has 
proceeded from the 
personality of the 
artist. They have 
been charmed by his 
modesty, by his sim- 
plicity, by his will- 
ingness to subordinate 
himself to the great 
composer whom he 
wished to interpret to 
his audience. He is 
admired as a musician. 
He is beloved as a 
man. He has done 
his duty faithfully, 
punctiliously. Every 
Saturday evening, 
every Sunday after- 
noon, he has met his 
loyal audiences with a program that 
has been carefully considered and care- 
fully prepared. I wonder whether we 
who have enjoyed his concerts and his 
lectures have realized the amount of 
thought, the amount of hard work that 
they have demanded. He plays with 
such facility, such authority, that we 
have taken too much for granted, but 
the results that he has achieved prove 
that he has not only studied his pro- 
gram, but he has also studied his 
audience. If in this happy relationship 
between player and public there have 
been affection and appreciation on the 
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part of the audience, there have been 
also sympathy and understanding on 
the part of the artist. He has chosen 
his program with an eye to the advance- 
ment of musical culture but he has 
avoided the pedantic attitude of the 
musical enue: 

What has been accomplished as a 
result of this extraordinary combina- 
tion of tact and intelligence? Beginning 
a quarter of a century ago, Dr. Heinroth 
found a mere handful of auditors- 
restless, impatient, thoughtless, even 
disorderly. There have been times in 
recent years when every seat in the 
Music Hall was occupied. For a brief 
period the broadcasting of his concerts 
checked slightly the growth of his 
audiences, but during the current year 
the average attendance has been higher 
than at any time in the history of Car- 
negie Music Hall. The American public 
is proverbially fickle, the Pittsburgh 
— is proverbially unresponsive. It 

as required gifts that amount to genius 
to accomplish what has been achieved 
by Dr. Heinroth in our city. 


I am sure Pittsburgh would have 
welcomed many times an opportunity 


to show its pride in its great musician, 
but Dr. Heinroth has asked for nothing. 
His reputation as one of the world’s 
greatest organists is recognized in 
Europe and in America. He has been 
content to do his duty encouraged here 
and there by a word of praise from some 
member of his audience or by some 
signal distinction that has come to him, 
usually from outside Pittsburgh. As 
we look back upon his magnificent 
record, we are sorry that he was not 
told earlier and more often how much 
he was loved and how much he was ad- 
mired. In these days, just before his 
departure, we are trying to make up 
for the opportunities that we have lost 
in the past. I realize that whatever I 
shall say will be quite inadequate. 
Others will be able to phrase more com- 
pletely and eloquently the feeling of 
regret on the part of Pittsburghers at 
his leaving, but I doubt whether any 
panegyric that will be pronounced in 


the next ten days will bring him 
greater happiness than the words that 
are aak by some of the humbler 
members of his audience. On the street, 
in the street cars, he is accosted by men 
—plain men, simple men, working men 

—-who tell him of the pleasure they 
have had in his playing and the sorrow 
they have in his going away. To such 
people his concerts have been an especial 
joy and doubtless, at times, a great 
solace. He has been their friend, their 
comforter, their hero, and for his 
audience made up of ‘“‘all sorts and con- 
ditions of men’’ he has shown under- 
standing and deep sympathy. 

How shall we estimate the good that 
has been accomplished in our community 
by the unselfish work of a great artist 
during the best twenty-five years of his 
life? 

We might speak of what he has meant 
to ambitious young musicians, of his 
contribution to the advancement of 
musical culture in our city, of his very 
suggestive notes to his programs, of his 
occasional essays on musical subjects, of 
his usefulness as a high-minded citizen, 
of his great charm in social intercourse, 
of his brilliant success as a lecturer at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Much could be said on these aspects of 
his life here, but to the public at large 
he will be remembered best, seated be- 
fore his magnificent organ in Carnegie 
Music Hall, interpreting the master- 
pieces of musical literature. How much 
pleasure, how much inspiration, how 
much comfort has he brought to the 
thousands whose aspirations for some- 
thing beyond the sordid everyday world 
have been stirred and quickened! His 
concerts have been significant events in 
the lives of many, his art has been a 
benediction. 

But I must not speak only of the past 
and of our loss. Dr. Heinroth is at the 
height of his intellectual and physical 
powers. He goes to a field where he 
will find more inspiration and his tal- 
ents will have a wider scope. He goes 
to a post where his abilities will be 
recognized generously in a material 
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way. In taking leave of him, we should 
think of our good fortune in having re- 
tained him in Pittsburgh for twenty- 
five years and of his greater opportunity 
for growth and influence. We shall take 

ride in his future triumphs. We wish 
i him the greatest satisfaction in his 
new work and the strength to advance 
to even higher achievements. 

But the dinner this evening is in 
honor not only of Dr. Heinroth but 
also in honor of Mrs. Heinroth, and we 
cannot appraise the success of the one 
without recognizing the aid that has 
been given by the other. It has been a 
unique pe. What a happy 
union of a rare artistic temperament 
with the rarest of gifts! Common sense! 
The work of the active partner we all 
know about. The work of the other 
partner, I decline to say the ‘‘silent 

artner,’’ is less well known. Might 
ane a more unconventional compari- 
son? We who are collegiately minded 
know that football games are won not 
merely by the man who carries the ball. 
There are the defensive players—the 
players who protect the man who carries 
the ball. Our great artist friend has 


been blessed by a marvelous protective 


player. How many of his successes 
have been scored through this unseen 
help! 

No eager Sunday School boy, the 
month before the annual Sunday School 
picnic, could have achieved a better 
attendance record than has Mrs. Hein- 
roth at the recitals of her husband. If 
there have been two million persons 
present during the past twenty-five 
years at his concerts, I venture to say 
one million, nine hundred thousand 
have been carefully scrutinized by the 
“other partner."" Whether the ap- 
plause is enthusiastic or restrained, there 
is the one auditor ready to give the 
rousing cheer to the tired player as he 
climbs down from his organ bench, his 
nerves tense from the emotional strain 
of an exacting program. To the calm 
judgment of this one auditor, most of 
his playing is addressed and her un- 
avoidable absence from a concert creates 


a void which an overflowing Music 
Hall of hearers cannot fill. 

The artist has rarely the gifts of the 
executive, and why should he, if he is 
so fortunate as to have a partner who 
knows how, not only to give him moral 
encouragement but practical support 
and advice? Artists sometimes receive 
letters, but rarely reply to them, un- 
less there is an unseen hand that guides 
the reluctant pen. 

The most spiritual of musicians have 
very material needs. There is an art of 
music. There is also a gastronomic art, 
and who shall say which is the more 
important, and who shall say how much 
beautiful music dies ‘‘a "borning’’ be- 
cause of the breakdown of the art of 
gastronomy? A happy, hospitable home, 
a staunch championship of the work of 
her husband, a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of his art, a beautiful devotion 
to his high ideals, are some of the 
contributions that Mrs. Heinroth has 
made to Dr. Heinroth’s career. But 
she is admired not only for what she 
has accomplished for her husband but 
also for her own individual achieve- 
ments. Her administrative talents have 
been displayed in many ways. Her 
circle of friends and admirers is large 
and devoted. Her generosity and zeal 
in all good works are unbounded. 

And now the Heinroths are leaving 
our city. We hope that they will pre- 
serve a genuine friendship for Pittsburgh 
and that they will come back often 
to renew the many ties that they have 
formed in a community that will al- 
ways think of them with admiration 
and affection. 


A TEACHABLE DEMOCRACY 


It will not be claimed by the most extreme ex- 
ponents of democracy that the masses can or do 
form sound judgments of themselves upon intricate 
public questions, but what we do hold who 
believe that government of the people by the 
people is best, is that the masses of our republic 
are so intelligent as to be able to weigh what men 
of special knowledge lay before them, and that 
education has made them teachable. 


—ANDREW CaRNEGIE 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
A Review of Euripides’ ‘‘Electra’’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


It is a curious 
coincidence that 
the same week 
which brought 
Eugene O'Neill's 
trilogy, ‘‘Mourn- 
ing Becomes 
Electra,”’ to the 
Nixon should 
have been chosen, 
quite uninten- 
tionally, for the 
production of 
Euripides’ “‘Electra’’ at the Little 
Theater. About the same time in New 
York Miss Blanche Yurka produced 
Sophocles’ version of the same legend. 
The fearsome prototype of Lavinia 
Mannon is certainly the heroine of the 
hour! If someone would give us the 
‘Libation Pourers’’ of Aeschylus, the 
count would be complete. 

It is strange that, when so few of the 
works of the great Greek dramatists 
have survived, there should be three 
on the subject of Electra. Chester 
Wallace, who is responsible for the 
present admirable production, had his 
choice of performing any of the three. 
Those lucky people who are able to ap- 
preciate the plays in their original Greek 
have been telling us for the last two 
hundred years that Euripides’ version of 
the legend is the worst of them. 
Schlegel, notably, has very harsh things 
to say of it. We are told that Aeschylus’ 
tragedy is more noble, and contains 
poetry of a much higher order. The 
Sophocles version, which is the one 
most frequently performed, is a better- 
ordered play. Schlegel praises it for ‘‘the 
fresh breath of life and youth that it 
diffuses over so dreadful a subject.” 

But I think Mr. Wallace has done the 


right thing in preferring the work of 
Euripides to that of his predecessors. 
Sophocles and Aeschylus have found 
competent translators—hardly more 
than that—but the works of Euripides 
are available in the translations of 
Gilbert Murray who, as well as being a 
great scholar, is a true poet. Another 
reason that makes the ‘‘Electra’’ of 
Euripides more interesting to a present- 
day audience is the extraordinary 
modernity of the psychology. Orestes 
and Electra are not merely creatures in 
a heroic mold speaking through the 
mouth of their author, but tortured, 
baffled human beings, full of incon- 
sistencies and sudden falterings. 

That portion of the legend covered by 
‘‘Electra’’ corresponds roughly to the 
second play of the O'Neill trilogy, 
“The Hunted.’’ We have the return of 
Orestes, his recognition by his sister, 
the murder of Aegisthus, the murder of 
Clytemnestra, and finally the doom 
pronounced on the murderers by the 
inevitable god which closes all Greek 
tragedies. 

A touch which is not found in the 
other versions of the legend is the in- 
troduction of a Peasant, to whom 
Electra has been married against her 
will by Aegisthus— 

Lest she be wed in some great house, and bear 

A son to avenge her father. 

This character of a kindly, patient 
man, rather bewildered by the fierce 
creature who has been thrust into his 
house, is one of those minor characters 
which Euripides, alone of all the Greek 
dramatists, creates, like Shakespeare, 
with a few deft strokes. The Peasant is 
a real character part, and was very 
sympathetically played. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the 
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modern presentation of these old plays 
is the Chorus. The Chorus, which in 
this case, is made up of Argive women, 
friendly to Electra, sometimes takes 
part in the action of the play, sometimes 
serves as a kind of lyrical interlude 
between the scenes. We know that the 
ancient Greek choruses chanted and 
danced, but we do not know in the 
least what this chanting and what this 
dancing was like. Is the producer to 
attempt a reconstruction of the Greek 
method with the limited knowledge at 
his disposal? When this method is 
tried, the result is rather like the com- 
bination of a class in declamation and a 
class in eurythmics. The words are lost 
in the eurythmics, and the eurythmics 
are hampered by the necessity of de- 
claiming at the same time. Mr. Wallace 
groups his Chorus against the rocky 
background, or around the door of 
Electra’s hut, but attempts no formal- 
ized movement. 

Much of the excellence of the per- 
formance of “‘Electra’’ at the Little 
Theater was due to the tempo in which 


ELECTRA AND THE CHORUS 


it was played. It has been the custom 
to approach Greek tragedy as if it were 
a religious ritual. Of course it was 
once, but it is not so now and cannot 
ever be to a modern audience. Actresses, 
especially if they have violoncello 
voices, have been accustomed to take 
rdles like Electra at such a funereal pace 
and with such an amount of mouthing 
and declamation, that all the dramatic 
values are lost. The living woman is 
forgotten in the tragic heroine. You 
feel rather as if you were being asked to 
take an interest in a lonely contralto 
cow, rather than in a harassed human 
being. Mr. Wallace’s tempo seemed 
exactly right. The speech was swift 
and excited in the eager dialogue be- 
tween Orestes and his sister; still swift 
and a little strident in Electra’s pas- 
sionate outbursts, and in the narrative 
passages as natural as the nature of the 
narration allowed. The consequence 
was that the audience, who had gone to 
the theater prepared to be politely 
bored with a classic, followed the un- 
winding of the dreadful story with such 
interest and attention that no seats 
were available for any of the subse- 
quent performances. 

The chief burden of the acting 
falls on Electra. The part was ad- 
mirably performed. The young 
actress has a fine voice and knows 
how to use it. She also has in- 
telligence and feeling, and a skill 
in reserving her effects which i 
surprising in a student. I have 
already mentioned the performance 
of the part of the Peasant. The 
other rdles were adequately done. 
The apparition of Castor and Poly- 
deuces floating apparently in mid- 
sky was impressive. 

It was formerly the custom to 
give one Greek play each year. 

‘Iphigenia in Tauris,’ ‘Hippoly- 
tus,” “The Trojan Women,’ and 
“Oedipus Rex”’ have all been seen 
on this stage. The success of 
“Electra’’ ought to encourage the 
Department of Drama to revive 
this splendid custom. 
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EUROPEAN TARIFF WALLS 


S® Cuive Morrison-BeELL, a member 
of the British Parliament, has just 
published a graphic picture represent- 
ing the tariffs in European countries by 
walls, whose respective heights show 
the relative scale of their customs duties. 
The effect is that each country seems 
transformed into a castle armed and 
walled against its neighbors, and aloof 
from any reciprocity of commerce except 
by the payment of mutual tributes. 
Taking zero as representing free trade, 
the author shows that the tariff walls 
of Denmark stand at 9, Austria 14, 
Belgium 11, Bulgaria 17, Czecho- 
slovakia 18, France 16, Germany 15, 
Great Britain 8, Greece 15, Hungary 19, 
Ireland 12, Italy 16, Netherlands 8, 
Norway 12, Poland 22, Portugal 15, 
Rumania 21, Sweden 13, Switzerland 
11, Spain 26, Turkey 14, and Yugoslavia 
20. These tariff systems are all children 
who have been begotten by Uncle Sam, 
whose tariff walls stand at 34. Ben- 
jamin Franklin in a letter to Comte de 
Vergennes on March 16, 1783, had this 
to say on the subject: 


In general, I would only observe that commerce, 
consisting in a mutual exchange of the necessaries 
and conveniences of life, the more free and un- 
restrained it is, the more it flourishes; and the 
happier are all the nations concerned in it. Most 
of the restraints put upon it in different countries 
seem to have been the projects of particulars for 
their private interest, under the pretense of public 
good. 


We had a good time with our tariff 
in the United States while European 


nations were exchanging their com- 
modities on a free-trade basis; but now 
that they have all adopted our policy 
on this subject the free interchange of 
goods has ceased and 2,200 American 
industries have flown away from our 
own country and located themselves in 
foreign lands. Thus workingmen have 
lost both their wages and their jobs 
through the overdevelopment of a sys- 
tem which was designed to protect 
them. 


JAPAN AND THE LEAGUE 


HEN the World War closed and 

President Wilson succeeded in 
writing his League of Nations into the 
warp and woof of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, there were many millions of our 
citizens who felt that he had now 
devised a measure which would make 
future wars impossible. There were 
three provisions in the League as then 
—and as now—organized which lent 
support to this theory. The first was 
that no munitions of war should be sold 
to any belligerent power; the second, 
that such power should be boycotted by 
all the other nations of the world; and 
third, that all the military and naval 
resources of the other civilized nations 
should be employed to subdue the 
offending member. The argument was 
that here at last was a solemn instru- 
ment which would array a beneficent 
force against a malignant force. The 
world would no longer consent to suffer 
the agonies and the bereavements of bar- 
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barous warfare. Indeed, before the out- 
break of the World War, America had 
already set up the framework of an in- 
dependent organization with the for- 
midable title of the League to Enforce 
Peace, and former President Taft was 
its chief executive officer. The princi- 
pal idea of any league of peace, there- 
fore, seemed to be that its power should 
rest on force. 

It was this point, when the Treaty 
of Versailles was presented for the 
approval of the United States Senate, 
on which Senator Lodge directed his 
attack. With clear and pitiless logic 
he stripped the document of its peaceful 
verbiage and revealed the fact that in 
reserving the denial of munitions, en- 
eine the boycott, and. employing 
armed powers against a_ belligerent 
nation, we were really joining a League 
to Make War; and that, above all, we 
were taking the power of the sword 
away from Congress, where our Con- 
stitution had placed it, and we were 
giving it into the hands of a group of 
foreign executives with full power to 
call the flower of our manhood into a 
deadly conflict, whether or not our 
people justified the occasion for its use. 
Senator Lodge and his friends pro- 
ceeded to dictate a set of reservations 
which made this nation the sole judge 
of its own action in such a situation; 
President Wilson refused to accept these 
reservations; and we have never gone 
into the League. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that 
there has been a growing force of 
opinion in this country toward Ameri- 
can membership in the League, until 
the outburst of Japanese hostilities in- 
duced the officials at Geneva, in a 
moment of uncurbed indignation, to 
plan the immediate use of military force 
to such an extent as might be necessary 
in order to bring the offending nation 
to order. Senator Lodge was straight- 
way vindicated, and when our State 
Department seemed for the moment to 
be joining itself to the impassioned 
threat from Geneva, there was a uni- 
versal cry throughout America, ‘‘Let 


us keep out of it! We will not tolerate 
our entrance into another war!’’ Then 
Geneva, after she had thus inaptly dis- 
closed the fatal flaw in the League’s 
structure, came to her senses, and con- 
tented herself on rallying the public 
opinion of the world against any 
further aggression beyond the just as- 
sertion of Japan’s rights in Manchuria. 

And that is where the League must 
rest her future influence, if she would 
live. If she will abolish her elaborate 
constitution and reorganize herself as a 
council of ambassadors with no power 
of any kind beyond that of taking 
counsel and giving advice, she will be 
infinitely more influential and infinitely 
less dangerous than she is now while she 
is dressed in secret armor and carries con- 
cealed weapons with which she is 
armed to the teeth. The moral force of 
civilization, as expressed in the temper- 
ate language of gifted men, will at all 
times be far more effective in restraining 
a belligerent member of the family of 
nations than the mighty fleets of the 
whole world assembled together to 
threaten and command. 

And what of Japan? It seems that 
she was clearly within her rights in 
going into Manchuria to protect her 
railroad and redeem her commercial 
guarantees. Beyond that there was the 
promise that she would restore public 
order where anarchy had overthrown 
the safeguards of life, liberty, and 
property. If she had stopped there, 
even after taking over the hegemony of 
Manchuria, she would probably have 
received the approbation of organized 
society. But when she carried her 
attack into the heart of China, she 


-alarmed the world with the fearfulness 


of her aggression. When her able and 
enlightened statesmen realize that this 
mistake has been made, she will un- 
doubtedly amend her policy, not be- 
cause of the angry and threatening 
protests of the League of Nations, but 
because the free ambassadors of her 
associates in the great family of civiliza- 
tion have acquainted her with their 
grief. 
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